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PREFACE 





We recognize that the church has not been prepared to 
accept the cost of Christian involvement in the issues of 
human conflict or to point the moral issues fairly. We 
have been too much identified with our national situ- 
ation to give any prophetic witness to our own people. 
To speak and reconcile, the church must act more 
explicitly as a universal body concerned for mankind as 
a whole and keep open communication with its 
members the world over .. . 

The church’s task is to interpret the gospel in terms 
that speak to man’s prevailing sense of need, and to his 
thirst for meaning and hope. This caring can never be 
shown only in words. If it is to exercise a transforming 
influence in society, it must accept participation in the 
human situation, be ready to press for change, and to 
enlist support from governments and institutions. This 
kind of involvement is costly—the cost of a life 
committed to Christ and dedicated in service to man. 


The Most Reverend Howard Clark, Primate, 
Anglican Church of Canada. 

‘The Renewal of the Church in Faith.’ The Lambeth 
Conference 1968, Resolutions and Reports, 

Section I, p. 81. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the past five years the Anglican Church of Canada 
has in a variety of ways increased its efforts to be ‘a 
transforming influence’ in society. As parish, diocesan 
and national bodies have developed social concern, 
actions and agencies, deep questions have been raised 
about these and about the nature of the faith. 
Reflection has been provoked in those most involved 
and also in those who observe. Further reflection and 
conversation are required. 

This paper prepared at the request of the National 
Executive Council presents a brief review of the 
Anglican Church of Canada’s recent involvement with 
Native peoples and with issues of northern 
development. It includes a set of ethical questions and 
an introduction to Anglican social teaching. 

The focus of the paper illustrates the church’s 
theological concern for social justice. There are many 
other areas of social concern in which the church has 
been and is involved. A list of these is appended. 


THE STORY 





For more than two hundred years the Anglican Church 
of Canada has been deeply involved in the destiny of 
the Native peoples of Canada: Indian, Métis and Inuit. 
At General Synod in 1969 action was taken to renew 
commitments to these people and to redeem past errors 
of commission and omission. With the reception of the 
Hendry report Beyond Traplines in 1969 the church 
reaffirmed its vocation to be ‘a transforming influence’ 
in Canadian society in support of increasing self- 
determination for the Native peoples. 

One of the first national actions was to provide 
media and press services to Indian leaders in 1970 as 
they reacted to the Government’s White Paper with 
their own Red Paper. The critical issue was then and 
continues to be whether Native people are to have real 
and significant part in making decisions that affect 
them. 

Between 1970 and 1972 ten thousand dollars in 
grants were provided to the Nishga tribe in North- 
western British Columbia, supported by the Diocese 
of Caledonia. The grants were made by the Primate’s 
World Relief and Development Fund to help the 
Nishga prepare an appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Canada against the Province of British Columbia regar- 
ding their right to aboriginal land claims. Through the 
Primate’s and other national funds a number of grants 
averaging between seventy-five thousand and one hun- 
dred thousand dollars annually have been made to 
Native organizations in support of social, economic, 
legal and political development projects. 

In 1972 a Native Indian, the Reverend Ernest Willie, 
was appointed to the National staff as Consultant for 
Human Rights. Then a committee on Native Affairs 
was formed, to act as an advisory group to the consult- 
ant and to consider and report on issues concerning the 
Native peoples, with implementation of the Hendry 
report as its main focus. Most of the members of this 
committee are Native people. 

Since 1970 the Indian Ecumenical Conference has 
been the annual occasion for Native peoples to explore 
the interaction of traditional religious values and Native 
culture. This conference has received a major part of its 
conceptual, organizational and financial support from 
Anglican Native peoples and the church. Recently 
priests of Native ancestry, some of them no longer 
employed by the church, have met to consider what 
they can do to encourage the ministry of their people. 

Following the Hendry report most of the dioceses 
and parishes in areas where there are Native people 
began to review their situation. In a number of the dio- 
ceses renewed appreciation of the historical traditions, 
values and language of the aboriginal peoples has been 
cultivated, and training of religious leaders increased. 
The ‘Train an Indian Priest’ program in the Diocese of 
Keewatin and the Arthur Turner Training School for 
Inuit leaders in the Arctic are examples of important 
new initiatives. 


As plans progressed for massive hydro-electric con- 
struction in Northern Quebec, an Anglican Committee 
of Concern for James Bay was organized by the 
dioceses of the Arctic, Moosonee, Quebec, Montreal 
and Ottawa. With the Primate’s strong support the 
Reverend Lynn Ross was hired to assist the Native 
peoples in communicating with the Government and 
corporations and to keep the dioceses informed of 
developments. 

In 1970 the National Executive Council asked the 
acting Primate to appoint a task force ‘to review the 
overall strategy and priorities of the Anglican Church 
of Canada, with particular attention to the developing 
areas of the North’.’ One of the assignments of this 
Task Force on the Church in the North was ‘to prepare 
a strategy of purpose for the church in the 70’s’.? 
Research carried out in 1972 under the direction of 
J.W. Frei emphasized ‘the people, the ministry, and 
finances’ and included ‘trends of economic development 
in the North’. 

The Research on the North report gave considerable 
attention to the probable effects of efforts to open the 
North for the exploitation of gas and oil and mineral 
ores. Analysis of the data gathered for this report in- 
dicated the need for the church ‘to come to terms with 
the profound changes which influence development in 
the Arctic: —the expanding penetration of technology 
and growth of the economy which should contribute to 
the future financial base of the church’s work;—the in- 
evitable conflict of two very different cultures which 
will be a dilemma for all northerners, natives and 
whites, but especially for the native population.’* The 
task of deciding on methods and contents of church 
programs in such a situation was seen to be very 
difficult, to call for changes in some of the principles 
which had formerly been basic to the church’s work. 

The Task Force on the Church in the North saw 
that ‘the church can no longer be satisfied with a 
ministry of picking up the wounded and of protest but 
must make a creative contribution to the building of a 
new society’.® 

The Frei report’s Action Flow Chart 1973-1982 
shows the complexity of church program development. 
Among its many recommendations are ‘Consider taking 
stand in social issues, taking political action as Anglican 
Church body with governments and corporations’ and 
‘Evaluate Native rights, issues and organizations; decide 
on support by political action’.® 

General Synod at Regina in 1973 established the 
Unit on Public Social Responsibility as a means for 
reflecting the church’s view on social problems. The 
Unit selected northern development as one area of 
work, and following its report in 1975 it was resolved 
‘That this General Synod, through the Primate, request 
the Federal Government, and, through Diocesan 





Bishops, request the appropriate Provincial and Ter- 
ritorial Governments to halt planned development until 
Aboriginal Land Claims are settled and to initiate 
negotiations on the Land Claims issues without prior 
conditions and taking seriously these Aboriginal Claims, 
and further 

‘That this General Synod urge all delegates to con- 
tact their Territorial, Provincial and Federal represen- 
tatives requesting their support for this action.’’ 

The call of the churches for a moratorium on 
development before the Berger Inquiry therefore was a 
reflection of the resolution asking for settlement of land 
claims as a prerequisite to further development. This 
moratorium call recognized the need of the Native 
peoples for time to develop their political, social and 
educational institutions and structures. 

The discovery of common interest with the Canadian 
Catholic Conference and other churches in the claims 
of Native people and the economic questions raised by 
the struggle led to the establishment of Project North 
in September 1975. This inter-church coalition was in- 
tended from the first to be a resource to the Native 
people and equally to help the church generally to be 
better informed, more understanding, and able to res- 
pond to the moral and ethical issues of northern 
development. 

In the early summer of 1976 these churches with 
others participated in a Listening Conference with 
leaders of Native organizations from across Canada. 

In the autumn of 1976 the Primate met with some 
senior representatives of industry in a consultation on 
church and corporate responsibility in contemporary 
society. 

In October 1976 the Anglican Church of Canada 
through the Primate’s Fund acted in cooperation with 
the Canadian Catholic Organization for Development 
and Peace. Together they provided grants and credit to 
permit the Indian Brotherhood of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories to complete their preparation of a brief to the 
Federal Government. Following renewal of a govern- 
ment fund that had been interrupted at a critical point, 
the Indian Brotherhood of the Northwest Territories 
returned to the Primate’s World Relief and Develop- 
ment Fund the twenty-five thousand dollar grant along 
with an expression of deep appreciation. 

The concept of mutual responsibility and in- 
terdependence in the Body of Christ should not be un- 
familiar to Anglicans. It is no surprise then that con- 
cern for what is happening to members of our family in 
the North has fostered insights about what is happen- 
ing to all members of the human family because of our 
largely unconscious commitment to economic growth 
and to a life style of conspicuous consumption. 
Moratorium is a book that has much to say about that, 
and about the struggle to halt ‘the ruthless demands of 
a technology that places things ahead of people’®. 


So questions are raised not only about human rights 
and dignity but about the economy as it now 1s. It 
seems unlikely that there will be a common analysis, 
still less agreement on solutions. But the questions will 
not be stilled and decisions will have to be made. The 
prophetic call of Archbishop Clark at Lambeth in 1968 
‘to exercise a transforming influence’ requires the facing 
of such questions. 


Footnotes 


1. National Executive Council, Meeting, Sept. 30, Oct. 1 & 2, 
1970, Minutes, p. 28. 


2. Ibid py 29: 

3. J.W. Frei, Research on the North, Toronto, Anglican 
Church of Canada, 1973, p. vii. 

4. Ibid., p. 65. 

5. Report to General Synod, Regina, 1973, Journal of 
Proceedings, p. 160. 

6. J.W. Frei, Op. cit., Appendix F. 

7. General Synod, Quebec, 1975, Journal of Proceedings, p. 
M-26. 

8. Hugh and Karmel McCullum and John Olthuis, 
Moratorium: Justice, Energy, the North and the Native 
People, Toronto, Anglican Book Centre, 1977, p. 9. 


SOME QUESTIONS 





1. WHO DECIDES? 


Who decides what kind of development should take 
place in the North? Are those who are most directly af- 
fected able to participate fully in the critical decisions? 

The church has supported and assisted Native people 
in dealing with a number of industrial development 
schemes: the James Bay Hydro project in Northern 
Quebec; Churchill-Nelson project in Northern Mani- 
toba; timber development scheme in Northern Ontario; 
industrial projects in Northern British Columbia; 
pipeline projects in the Northwest Territories; offshore 
drilling in the Beaufort Sea. 

The church has sought to increase the power 
available to the weakest members of society as they 
enter into decisions with governments and corporations. 

The Church has a prophetic role and mandate in 
this. 

Read Amos for warnings. Read Deuteronomy 
10:12-22 for what is required. 


2. WHAT ARE THE SOCIAL COSTS? 


What are the costs for Native people, their culture and 
their way of life, and for other Canadians, in proposals 
for northern development? Regardless of how many or 
how few Native people still retain their traditional 
economy of hunting, trapping and fishing, the values of 
the people are important and there is a strong desire to 
maintain their culture and identity. 

One conviction of the church is that the apparently 
weak and disadvantaged have wisdom and insights that 
are precious not only to themselves but to us all. (We 
have been warned also to honour our parents, to 
respect our past, our roots.) 

Read Luke 6:20-36. 


3. WHO BENEFITS? 


Who benefits from resource development activity? The 
oil and gas industry believes that provision of frontier 
supplies can help strengthen the Canadian economy. 

Who are the Canadians who benefit? At whose ex- 
pense? There is an ancient Biblical curse against the 
one who moves his neighbour’s landmark. Is there more 
to the strength and development of human life than 
provision of economic assets? 

Read Deuteronomy 19:14 about landmarks. Read 
Luke 12:13-31. 


4. WHO PAYS? 


There is a fourth set of questions about how these 
projects are financed, by whom, and what effect this 
financing has on the availability of capital needs in 
both private and public sectors for other programs and 
services needed by Canadians. What will be the drain 
in tax dollars from the average citizen and future 
generations? 

This extends the previous question. Who benefits? To 
whom do economic resources belong: to some Cana- 
dians only; to Americans as well; to this generation 
only? What does stewardship of creation say to 
development decisions? 

Read Deuteronomy 8. Read Luke 16:19-31. 





To allow policies and structures to go unchallenged, to 
fail to raise the moral and ethical issues, to acquiesce in 
social injustice, to bless the established order uncondi- 
tionally—to do all this is to remain unconverted and be 
unfaithful to the Christian way. 





CHRISTIAN SOCIAL TEACHING 





Those questions raised in Canada in the 1970s have a 
timeless dimension. Theologians and teachers recognize 
their ancestry and also the anxieties they raise in 
churchmen of today. The words of the Biblical passages 
come as though intended for us. 

Persons of our own time also bring light and en- 
couragement. Few Anglicans have been so influential 
in Christian social teaching as William Temple. As 
Archbishop of Canterbury through the worst years of 
World War II, and as a great teacher, scholar and 
pastor before that, and still close to our time, he wrote 
in 1940: 

‘Our task as churchmen is to submit ourselves to the 
power which can effect our deliverance and to direct 
other people to it; our task as Christian citizens is to 
take our share in so moulding society that the nearest 
practicable approximation to justice is actually 
established.”? 

In answer to the question of the right of the church 
to interfere, he wrote: 

‘Few people read much history. In an age when it is 
tacitly assumed that the church is concerned with 
another world than this, and in this with nothing but 
individual conduct as bearing on prospects in that other 
world, hardly any one reads the history of the church 
in its exercise of political influence. It is assumed that 
the church exercises little influence and ought to exer- 
cise none; it is further assumed that this assumption is 
self-evident and has always been made by reasonable 
men. As a matter of fact it is entirely modern and ex- 
tremely questionable.’? 

He goes on, ‘The Christian cannot ignore a challenge 
in the name of justice. He must either refuse it or, ac- 
cepting it, devote himself to removal of the stigma. The 
moral quality of the accusation brought against the 
economic and social order involves the church in 
“interference” on pain of betraying the trust committed 
1Or ila 

‘The members of the church do not, or should not, 
belong to it for what they can get in this world or in 
any other world; they—we—should belong to it in 
order to take our share in the great work, the fulfilment 
of God’s purpose in the world and beyond it... 

‘If we belong to the church with such a purpose and 
hope as this, we are obliged to ask concerning every 
field of human activity what is the purpose of God for 
it... The church . . . is bound to “interfere” because it 
is by vocation the agent of God’s purpose, outside the 
scope of which no human interest or activity can fall.”? 

Temple stands deep in the Anglican tradition so 
forcefully expressed in words and actions in the 
previous century by Frederick Denison Maurice. In 
Witness to the Light Alec Vidler quotes Maurice’s 
recognition of the importance of a national church in 
the life of a nation. 


‘A national church should mean a church which 
exists to purify and elevate the mind of a nation; to 
give those who make and administer and obey its laws 
a sense of the grandeur of law and of the source 
whence it proceeds, to tell the rulers of the nation, and 
all the members of the nation, that all false ways are 
ruinous ways... It should exist to make men tremble 
at the voice of God speaking to them in their cons- 
ciences, to tell them that what He is telling them will 
be proclaimed before the universe, that every deed 
which men wish to hide shall be brought forth into the 
clear and open day. This should be the meaning of a 
national church; a nation wants a church for these pur- 
poses mainly; a church is abusing its power if it aims at 
any other or lower purposes.” 


In one sense it is foolish for Anglicans in Canada to 
speak about a ‘national church’. In the pluralistic 
society of Canada today, Anglicans are a minority 
group within the Christian community and certainly 
within the nation. But still, given our particular mission 
history and geographical extension within Canada, our 
ecumenical tradition and our theological disposition 
towards being the church in the world, in a real sense 
Anglicans in their own right and in ecumenical col- 
laboration have experienced and acted as a national 
church. The mission of the whole Church to the whole 
nation is an expression of our Canadian vocation as 
well as of the biblical tradition. The past quarter 
century has seen a greatly increased amount of inter- 
church collaboration, particularly in relation to social 
justice, in carrying out the mission of the church to the 
nation. 

A national expression of mutual concern was issued 
by the Canadian Catholic Conference on Labour Day 
1975. 

‘A cry for justice rings out today from the Native 
Peoples who inhabit the Canadian North. Dramatically, 
on a massive scale the Native Peoples of the North find 
themselves and their way of life being threatened by 
the headlong search for new energy sources on this 
continent... 

“We, Catholic bishops of Canada, want to echo these 
cries for justice and demands for stewardship in the 
Canadian North. They tell us much—about ourselves 
as citizens and consumers,—about the industrial 
society of North America,—about the Native Peoples 
of the North. As Christians, we cannot ignore the 
pressing ethical issues of northern development. For the 
living God, the God we worship, is the Lord of creation 
and Justice.’s 

‘The living God calls on us to respond to these 
demands for justice. Christian love of neighbour and 
justice cannot be separated in the development of peo- 
ple. “For love implies an absolute demand for justice, 
namely a recognition of the dignity and rights of one’s 
neighbour.” ®> 7 





‘In recent years, public interest groups have been 
calling for responsible stewardship of northern energy 
resources. They are calling for more effective measures 
to reduce levels of consumption and waste and preserve 
non-renewable resources. These groups contend that 
future resource development, which is largely controlled 
today by multi-national corporations, must be made 
more accountable to the Canadian public.’® 

‘Ultimately, the challenge before us is a test of our 
faithfulness in the living God. For we believe that the 
struggle for justice and responsible stewardship in the 
North today, like that in distant Third World countries, 
is the voice of the Lord among us. We are called to in- 
volve ourselves in these struggles, to become active at 
the very centre of human history where the great voice 
of God cries out for the fullness of life.’® 





This is a taste, a sample, a small introduction to 
Christian social teaching. Our Primate has shared with 
us a vision of the transforming influence of this 
teaching manifested in sacramental life and action: 

‘Christian people individually and the church cor- 
porately must decide, will decide, whether to hear the 
call for justice and identify with the call without 
necessarily agreeing with all the ways it is expressed or 
all the claims made, or whether to ignore the issue as of 
minor importance... 

‘I have a vision of a church where, by word and 
sacrament, the faith and hope of people are sustained 
so that they can move out into the complexities of 
every kind of worldly situation bearing witness to the 
love of God by expressing something of that quality of 
love with which our Lord loved us... 

‘T have a vision of a church where the gifts and 
capacities of all, regardless of age, sex, racial origin, 
educational level, economic status or any other aspects 
that make us different, are respected and set free to 
serve God and His concern for justice and 
righteousness. . . 


‘I have a vision of a world-wide Christian community 
where we can be servants together of our common 
Lord, reflecting together a deep reverence for the 
created order and working together for justice and 
righteousness in all human relationships, where we are 
peacemakers. 

‘I have a vision of Canada as a nation in which quiet 
confidence will stand for, call for, and work for true 
justice at home and abroad. A nation whose attitudes 
and actions will support its rhetoric about the value 
and worth of all people in our global village. A nation 
which will provide a focus to help people everywhere 
sustain faith, hope, love, courage and vision as we work 
for a new world order which more closely approximates 
the Kingdom of God on earth. 

‘Please God this vision is in accordance with God’s 
will for His Church and His world. 

‘Please God we may share something of this vision 
together.’'° 


1. William Temple, The Hope of a New World, London, 
Student Christian Movement Press, 1940, p. 46. 

2. William Temple, Christianity and Social Order, New York, 
Penguin Books, 1942, p. (7) 

35 (bid, pi 15, 6. 


4. Frederick Denison Maurice, Sermons Preached in Lincoln's 
Inn Chapel, 1891, Volume II, p. 93f, quoted in Alec R. Vidler, 
Witness to the Light: F.D. Maurice's Message for To-Day 
(The Hale Lectures, 1947) New York, Scribner’s, 1948, 

p. 191-192. 

5. Canadian Catholic Conference, Northern Development: At 
What Cost? Labour Day Message, September 1, 1975, Ottawa, 
LO7 Sy pa. 

6. Roman Catholic Church, Third Synod of Bishops, 1971, 
Justice in the World, p. 14. 

7. Canadian Catholic Conference, Op. cit., p. 11. 

8. Ibid., p. 13-14. 

9. Ibid., p.18. 

10. The Most Reverend Edward W. Scott, Primate, Anglican 
Church of Canada, ‘Presidential Address to General Synod’, 


Journal of Proceedings, General Synod, Quebec City, 1975, 
p. 114-115. 


SOCIAL ACTION FOR THE CHURCH 





(A topical list of recent concerns, projects and actions 
of the Anglican Church of Canada) 


The North and the Native Peoples 


Hendry Report 

Sub-Committee on Native Affairs 

Indian Ecumenical Conference 

Listening Conference 

Native Clergy Conference 

Cross Cultural Workshops 

Frei Report 

Project North 

James Bay Committee of Concern 

Berger Inquiry 

Manitoba Flooding 

Treaty [X—Northwestern Ontario 

Public Social Responsibility Unit: Northern 
Development 

GATT-Fly: Northwest Territories resources control 


Other Concerns for Social Justice 


Public Social Responsibility Unit 

Task Force on the Economy 

Guaranteed Annual Income 

Immigration and Refugees 

Bill C-52: Human Rights 

Canadian International Development Agency Policies 

Nuclear Proliferation 

Capital Punishment 

Justice and Corrections 

Interchurch Committee on Population 

Task Force on the Churches and Corporate 
Responsibility 

GATT-Fly 

Canadian Urban Training / Parish Action Training 

P L UR A (Interchurch Association to Promote Social 
Justice in Canada) 

Ten Days for World Development: 
New International Economic Order 
Food 


For further information 
on any of the above, write: 


A Transforming Influence 
600 Jarvis Street 
Toronto, Ontario 

M4Y 2J6 


Study Guide: A useful resource for studying this, and 
other issues is: 

“Nervousness Organizer, A Study Guide for Almost 
Any Issue.” Price: $1.50 


Available from: 


The Anglican Book Centre 
600 Jarvis Street 

Toronto, Ontario 

M4Y 2J6 
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